THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

they have helped us on every front in the fight against Germany, \ve
shall certainly not be behindhand in giving them effective aid.

Our perseverance in this quarrel is not to be doubted. I offered
some time ago to embody this undertaking in a definite treaty, but
the President made the courteous reply that the British word was
enough. That word we shall certainly make good. Accordingly, we
offered to the United States a fine modern British Fleet, and we
asked that it should be employed in the major operations against
Japan. This offer was at once cordially accepted. A large portion of
this Fleet is already gathered in the Indian Ocean. For a year past, our
modem battleships have been undergoing a further measure of
modernization and tropicalization to meet the rapid war-time changes
in technical apparatus. We have already, nine months ago, begun
the creation of an immense Fleet train, comprising many vessels,
large and medium, specially fitted as repair ships, recreation ships for
personnel, provision and munition ships, and many modern variants.,
in order that our Fleet may have a degree of mobility which for several
months together will make them largely independent of main shore
bases. A substantial portion of the vessels which we shall use for this
purpose have been building in Canada, for it is found better and more
economical to adapt new merchant ships while they are building to
the exact purpose they have to fulfil than to convert existing vessels,
although that process has also been carried very far. Thus we hope to
place in the Pacific a Fleet capable in itself of fighting a general action
with the Japanese Navy, and which, added to the far greater United
States Naval power, should give a Naval command in all.these vast
ocean spaces and seas of the most complete and decisive character.

One must certainly contemplate that a phase in the war against
Japan will be the severe, intense, prolonged and ever-increasing air
bombardment to which the Japanese mainland installations and
munitions centres will be subjected. In this also we shall bear our part
to the utmost limit which the bases will allow. As for the land or
amphibious operations which the British Empire will conduct, these
must rightly be veiled in mystery. Suffice it to say that the scale of
our effort will be limited only by the available shipping. In this,
however, we may presently receive a magnificent addition. The end
of the U-boat war, when it comes, will allow us to go out of convoy in
the Western hemisphere, thus adding at a bound at least 25 per cent,
to the efficient carrying capacity of our Mercantile Marine, and a
larger percentage to the carrying capacity of tankers.
. I must, however, add a word of caution about taking too optimistic
views of the speed at which this great transference of forces can be
made from one side of the world to the other. Not only will the Allied
shipping, vast as it is, and far greater as it is than at the beginning of
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